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The  Lincoln  Children 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln 


Edwin  Booth  Train  Platform 

Incident 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 
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THE  PASSING  OF  LINCOLN'S  SON 

Remarkable  Coincidence  Brought  to  Light 

Edwin  Booth,  the  celebrated  actor,  saved  the  life  of 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  by  rescuing  him  from  beneath  a 
train  at  Jersey  City  a  short  time  before  his  brother,  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  killed  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  president  of 
the  United  States,  in   Ford's  Theatre. 

The  strange  parts  played  by  the  Booth  brothers  in 
their  relation  to  the  Lincoln  family  was  revealed  by  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Moore,  head  of  the  manuscript  department  of 
the  Lincoln  Library  of  Congress,  and  was  based  on  first- 
hand information  given  him  by  Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Lincoln  had  many  conferences 
with  Dr.  Moore  relative  to  the  disposal  of  10.000  letters 
written  or  received  by  his  father  while  President.  It  was 
in  one  of  those  conferences  that  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  told 
how  Edwin  Booth  saved  his  life.  In  substance,  his  story, 
as  told  to  Dr.  Moore,  was  as  follows: 

"During  the  Civil  War  I  was  a  student  at  Harvard, 
and  on  a  holiday,  while  waiting  for  an  assignment  of  a 
berth  on  a  train  at  Jersey  City,  I  was  leaning  against  a 
car  when  suddenly  it  started  off  and  I  was  thrown  off 
my  balance.  Just  when  I  was  about  to  fall  under  the 
moving  train  a  strange  man  grabbed  me  and  pulled  me 
on  the  train.  I  discovered  soon  afterwards  that  my 
rescuer  was  Edwin  Booth.  It  certainly  was  a  strange 
coincidence  in  view  of  later  events." 

That  was  the  only  specific  reference  Mr.  Lincoln  ever 
made  in  recent  years  to  the  tragic  death  of  his  father  dur- 
ing the  many  conferences  held  with  Dr.  Moore;  although 
he  denied  reports  that  he  was  present  at  the  assassination. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  passed  away  on  July  25th,  and  at 
Manchester,  Vermont,  the  funeral  services  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  quiet  dignity  and  simplicity  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  educated  at  the  Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity and  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Subsequently  he 
entered  Harvard  Law  School  but  left  to  join  the  army, 
serving  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  as  captain  on  the 
staff  of  General  Grant. 

After  the  war  he  practiced  law  in  Chicago  and  was 
subsequently  Secretary  of  War  in  the  cabinets  of  President 
Garfield  and  President  Arthur;  and  later  United  States 
Minister  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  special  counsel  for  Mr.  George  M. 
Pullman,  and  at  Mr.  Pullman's  death,  Mr.  Lincoln 
became  president  of  the  Pullman  Company,  resigning  in 
1911  to  become  chairman  of  the  board,  which  position  he 
held  until  a  few  years  prior  to  his  death. 
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Watchmaker's  Tale 
In   Civil   War  Days 
Young  Lincoln  Saved 

v  >     lcl  BY  BILLY  ROSE       W    / 


There's  a  watchmaker  down  in 
Greenwich  Village  who  has  been 
around  watches  so  long  he  darn 
near  chimes  every  half  hour. 

The  other  afternoon,  the  old 
watchmaker  told  me  a  story  which 
I  didn't  quite  be- 
lieve. It's  trick 
ending  was  too 
pat.  But  the  peri- 
odical room  at  the 
4  2  d  Street  Li  - 
brary  backed  him 
up.  In  the  Lit- 
erary Digest  of 
April  14,  1926,  the 
w  atchma  ker's 
story  was  docu- 
m  e  nt  e  d  by  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Moore, 
head  of  the  manu- 
script depart- 
ment of  the  Li- 
brary  of   Congress. 

"It  happened  in  1862,"  was  how 
the  watchmaker  began  the  tale. 
"The  second  year  of  the  war.  A 
Harvard  student  walked  into  the 
Jersey  City  railroad  station  and 
asked  for  a  ticket  to  Washington. 
The  agent  told  him  there  was  none 
left — most  of  the  space  had  been 
reserved  for  soldiers.  The  youth 
pleaded  for  a  seat  on  the  train — 
said  he  had  only  a  five-day  vaca- 
tion and  was  anxious  to  see  his 
folks  in  the  Capital.  He  seemed 
like  a  nice  kid  and  the  ticketman 
felt  sorry  for  him.  He  told  him  to 
wait  out  on  the  platform  and,  if 
there  was  a  cancelation,  he'd  bring 
the  ticket  to  him. 


BILLY    ROSE 


Saved  From  Death 
Under  the  Wheels 

"The  young  man  set  his  bag 
Sown  near  the  edge  of  the  platform 
and  leaned  up  against  one  of  the 
coaches.  Suddenly  the  train  gave 
a  jerk  and  started  moving  along 
the  track.  The  student  was  thrown 
off  balance.  He  clawed  at  the  side 
of  the  coach  as  he  fell,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  hold  on  to.  It 
seemed  certain  he  was  going  under 
the  wheels." 

As  the  watchmaker  finished  the 
sentence,  an  assortment  of  bongs, 
chimes  and  bells  announced  it  was 
3  o'clock. 

The  old  man  smiled  paternally  at 
his  little  friends  for  their  prompt- 
ness. "Just  as  the  kid  was  about 
to  be  chewed  up  by  the  wheels," 
he  continued,  "a  hand  reached  out 
from  the  train  window  above  him, 
grabbed  his  coat  collar,  and  pulled 
him  back  to  his  feet.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  agent  came  running  out 
with  a  ticket  and  the  youth  got 
on  the  train.  The  man  who  had 
saved  him  had  disappeared  into  one 
of  the  other  cars.  Some  passengers 
dusted  the  student  off  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  narrow  es- 
cape. 

Found  His  Savior 
Was  an  Actor 

"When  the  boy  got  over  the 
shakes,  he  went  looking  for  the 
man,  found  him  and  told  him  how 
grateful  he  was.  They  introduced 
themselves.  The  man  who  had 
saved  his  life  was  Edwin  Booth, 
the  famous  actor.  The  Harvard  stu- 
dent was  Robert  Todd  Lincoln." 

By  this  time,  the  old  boy  had 
finished  working  on  my  watch.  He 
wound  it,  put  it  to  his  ear,  and 
smiled  happily  as  he  heard  it  tick. 
"Of  course  you  know  the  rest 
of  the  story,"  said  the  watchmaker. 
"A  few  years  later,  a  great  man 
was  sitting  in  a  theater  box  in 
Washington.  A  half-crazed  actor 
slipped  past  the  guards  and  shot 
him.  The  next  morning,  April  15, 
1865,  the  great  man  died.  He  was 
Abe  Lincoln,  Robert  Todd's  father. 
The  fellow  who  shot  him  was  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  Edwin's  brother." 

(Copyright,   1947,  by  Billy  Rose) 
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It's  Hard  for  Billy  to  Believe 
Story  Told  by  Old  Watchmaker 
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story  was  decumented  by  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Moore,  head  of  the  Man- 
uscript Department  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Happened    in    1862 
"It   happened   in   1862,"   was   how 
the    watchmaker    began    the    tale. 
"The    second    year   of    the    war.    A 


nice  kid  and  the  ticketman  felt 
sorry  for  him.  He  told  him  to  wait 
out  on  the  platform  and,  if  there 
was  a  cancelation,  he'd  bring  the 
ticket  to  him. 

"The  young  man  set  his  bag 
down  near  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form   and    leaned    up    against    one 


said  he  only  had  a  five-day  vacation 
and  was  anxious  to  see  his  folks 
in   the   Capital.    He   seemed  like  a 


Harvard    student    walked    into 'the  «,  «i  u^    Up    aSainst    one 

Jersey  City  railroad  station  and  I  ™  VTr^  SHuddfeni>\ the  *»*» 
asked   for  a   ticket  to   Washington  I    ,  H. J  and    starte<i    moving 

The  agent  told  him  there  was  none  Sf*  the„tr?ck-  The  stud^t  was 
left-most  of  the  space  had  been  £ °™  Q"  baiance'  «e  clawed  at 
reserved    for    soldiers.     The    vouth  I  !   fi  e    COach    as    he    fe)1- 

pleaded   for   a   seat   on   the   train-  L     ™  T   nothin*   to   ho™  <>« 

to.    It  seemed  certain  he  was  going 
under  the  wheels." 

As  the  watchmaker  finished  the 
sentence,  an  assortment  of  bongs, 
chimes  and  bells  announced  it  was 
3  o'clock. 

The  old  man  smiled  paternally  at 
his  little  friends  for  their  prompt- 
ness.   "Just   as   the   kid   was   about i 
to   be    chewed    up   by   the   wheels,"! 
he  continued,  "a  hand  reached  out: 
from     the     train     window     above  I 
him,   grabbed   his   coat   collar,   and 
pulled    him    back    to    his    feet.     At 
that  moment  the  agent  came  run- 
ning   out    with    a    ticket    and    the 
youth   got   on   the   train.   The   mani 
who    had    saved    him    had    disap- 
peared into  oneof  the  other  cars. 
Some    passengers    dusted  "the    stu-| 
dent  off  and  congratulated  him  on1 
his  narrow  escape. 

Boy   Finds   Savior 

"When    the    boy    got    over    the 

shakes,    he    went    looking   for    the 

man,  found  him  and  told  him  how 

grateful   he  was.    They  introduced 

themselves.     The     man     who     had 

saved    his    life    was   Edwin    Booth, 

the    famous    actor.     The    Harvard 

student  was  Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 

I     By   this    time,    the    old    boy   had 

I  finished  working  on  my  watch.   He 

I  wound    it,    put   it   to    his    ear,   and 

smiled  happily  as  he  heard  it  tick. 

"Of    course    you    know    the    rest 

of  the  story,"  said  the  watchmaker. 

A   few   years    later,   a   great   man 

was    sitting    in    a    theater    box    in 

Washington.     A    half-crazed    actor 

slipped    past   the   guards   and   shot 

him.    The   next   morning,  April   15, 

1865,  the  great  man  died.    He  was 

Abe  Lincoln,  Robert  Todd's  father.' 

The  fellow  who  shot  him  was  Johni 

Wilkes  Booth,  Edwin's  brother." 


Robert  Todd 


Lincoln  ipfrA^&,  ~%*m 


for  the  murder  scene.56  At  one  point,  when  their  way  was  blocked 
by  soldiers,  the  President's  son  in  anguish  cried:  "It's  my  father! 
My  father!  I'm  Robert  Lincoln."57 

When  Hay  and  Lincoln  entered  the  little  room  where  the 
President  lay,  they  saw  one  of  the  truly  tragic  scenes  in  United 
States  history.  On  the  bed  lay  the  dying  Abraham  Lincoln,  sur- 
rounded by  officials  of  government  and  his  friends.  Throughout 
the  long  night,  as  life  ebbed,  Robert  Lincoln  stood  at  the  bed- 
side; at  intervals  he  wept  upon  the  shoulder  of  Senator  Charles 
Sumner.5*  Recalled  a  physician  in  attendance,  "at  first  his  terrible 
grief  overpowered  him  but  soon  recovering  himself [he]  re- 
mained in  silent  grief  during  the  long,  terrible  night."59  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  was  by  then  near  a  state  of  collapse.  Robert  sent  a 
carriage  to  bring  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Dixon,  wife  of  a  Connecticut 
senator,  to  be  with  his  mother.™  At  one  point,  when  the  First 
Lady's  grief  became  almost  too  much  for  her,  Robert  knelt  and 
"crouched  before  her,  rubbing  her  hand  in  his  and  murmuring: 
'Mother,  please  put  your  trust  in  God  and  all  will  be  well.'  "61 
However,  nothing  that  either  Robert  or  Tad  could  do  gave  her 
comfort.  When  Secretary  Stanton  finally  ordered  the  First  Lady 
out  of  the  room,  Robert  Lincoln  went  with  his  mother.62  At  7:22 
a.m.,  April  15,  1865,  the  end  came.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  was  no 
longer  the  son  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Of  all  the  coincidences  and  ironies  surrounding  the  assassina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  none  is  more 
dramatic  than  the  contrast  of  another  Lincoln-Booth  encounter: 
Edwin  Booth's  rescue  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln.  The  incident,  which 
Robert  Lincoln  placed  as  having  occurred  in  1863  or  1864,63 

56  Thomas  F.  Pendel,  Thirty-Six  Years  in  the  White  House,  42-43. 

57  Jim  Bishop,  The  Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot,  225. 

58  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  ed.  The  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  II,  288. 

59  Recollections  of  Dr.  Charles  Sabin  Taft,  quoted  in  Wilson,  Lincoln  Amonz 
His  Friends,  396.  ° 

^  «0  New  York  Times,  Feb.  12, 1950,  quoting  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Dixon,  May  1, 

61  Bishop,  The  Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot,  237 
tendance^"   nigtr16'  ""■**  ^  "^   ""  ^  WaS  *  ^™»  ™  » 
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Changing  Roles 

while  he  was  in  Jersey  City  on  his  way  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington, he  described  in  1909: 

The  incident  occurred  while  a  group  of  passengers  were  late  at 
night  purchasing  their  sleeping  car  places  from  the  conductor  who 
stood  on  the  station  platform  at  the  entrance  of  the  car.  The  plat- 
form was  about  the  height  of  the  car  floor,  and  there  was  of  course 
a  narrow  space  between  the  platform  and  the  car  body.  There  was 
some  crowding,  and  I  happened  to  be  pressed  by  it  against  the  car 
body  while  waiting  my  turn.  In  this  situation  the  train  began  to 
move,  and  by  the  motion  I  was  twisted  off  my  feet,  and  had  dropped 
somewhat,  with  feet  downward,  into  the  open  space,  and  was 
personally  helpless,  when  my  coat  collar  was  vigorously  seized  and 
I  was  quickly  pulled  up  and  out  to  a  secure  footing  on  the  plat- 
form. Upon  turning  to  thank  my  rescuer  I  saw  it  was  Edwin  Booth, 
whose  face  was  of  course  well  known  to  me,  and  I  expressed  my 
gratitude  to  him,  and  in  doing  so,  called  him  by  name.64 

It  was  said  that  this  rescue  gave  the  great  Edwin  Booth  some  com- 
fort in  the  troubled  time  that  followed  his  brother's  insane 
action.65 

With  the  President  dead  Robert  Lincoln  became  the  head  of 
his  family.66  The  hours  immediately  following  the  murder  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  terrible  ones  for  his  eldest  son.  A  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  dies  in  office  remains  the  property 
of  the  public  until  he  is  accorded  the  last  rites,  and  his  family  is 
forced  to  share  their  dead  with  the  nation.  In  this  instance,  the 
poor  widow  was  nearly  out  of  her  mind  with  grief  and  so  it  be- 
came the  responsibility  of  her  sons  to  handle  necessary  matters. 

On  the  same  day  the  Chief  Executive  died,  John  Hay  sug- 
gested that  someone  should  go  and  see  the  new  President,  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  ask  him  to  tell  the  widow  that  she  need  be  in  no 
hurry  to  leave  the  Executive  Mansion.  Edward  D.  Neill,  another 

63  Robert  T.  Lincoln  to  Emelie  Todd  Helm,  quoted  in  Helm,  Mary,  Wife  of 
Lincoln,  251-52.  However,  Eleanor  Ruggles,  Prince  of  Players,  Edwin  Booth,  171, 
favors  the  year  1865. 

64  Robert  T.  Lincoln  to  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Feb.  6,  1909,  ISHL. 

65  Ruggles,  Prince  of  Players,  201. 

66  Hereinafter  when  the  name  Lincoln  alone  is  used,  it  is  referring  to  the  son 
and  not  the  father. 
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Another  Lincoln- Booth  encounter: 

One  Booth  kills,  another  saves,  a  Lincoln 


By  Jim  Walsh 
St.  Bede  Academy 
One  ironic  occurrence  in- 
volving Abraham  Lincoln's 
oldest  son,  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln, is  unknown  lo  most 
people 

At  least  one  year  before  the 

assassination    ol    In.-    father, 

Robert    was    involved    in    a 

fatal  a<  cidenl  on  .1  11  ain 

t-ominj     hnrni     f  1*1  un 

I  111  l'\  .1  111       l     lli\  el  --ll>       -  111       II 

si  liool  vacation. 

Ii  it  weren  t  [01  the  aler- 
tness ol  his  rescuer.  Robert 
might  never  have  reached  his 
destination.  The  name  ot  his 
ior  was  Rdwin  Booth,  n 
well-known  Shakespcaran 
ai  tor  and  the  brother  ol  the 
notorious  J0I111  Wilkes  Booth, 
his  lather's  assassin. 

Letters  winch  give  details 
and  verification  of  the  event 
ivi  iv  collected  in  a  storj 
.  ailed  "Mem,, no  and  Letters 
01  Kdwin  Booth"  b)  William 
Bisplian. 

Bisphan's  ivorfc  u:t-  puh 
lished  in  Century  Magazine  in 
tin  November  IS93  issue  The 
letters  were  acquired  by  the 
Illinois  Slate  Historical  Li- 
brary in  19-18. 

In  one  of  the  letters  which 
appears  in  "Memories  and 
Letters  of  Edwin  Booth,"' 
Booth  describes  what  hap 
pened  on  the  train  from  his 
memory  of  the  incident. 

lie  recalls  that  on  that  par- 
ticular day  he  had  started  out 
for  New  York  from  Phil- 
adelphia. 

While  he  was  standing  On  a 
platform  of  a  railroad  ear  at 
the  Jersey  City  railroad  sta- 
tion waiting  for  the  tram  to 
move,  a  young  lad  moving 
from  one  car  to  another  lost 
In-  balance 

The  young  man  would  have 
fallen  between  the  cars  had 
Edwin  not  been  there  to  catch 
him  by  the  collar  of  his  coal 
and  bring  him  up  safely  by  his 
side.  This  young  man.  whom 
Booth  did  not  know,  seemed  to 
recognize  him.  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  Booth,  saying. 
"That  was  a  narrow  escape, 
Mr  Booth." 

The  editor  of  Century 
Magazine,  Watson  Odder, 
later  asked  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln  about   the   truth   of   this 
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A  portrait  of  the  Lincoln  Family,  painted  by  F   Schell 


story    which    had    been    pub-     president    of    the     Pullman     been    walking    between    two 

lished  in  1893.  Company  in  Chicago,  wrote  a     cars    when    the    accident    oc- 

He   asked   because   he   had    letter  of  reply  to  Gilder.  curred,  Lincoln  explained: 


been  searching  for  suitable 
material  to  publish  in  his 
magazine  during  11101.  the 
centennial  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's   birth.    Robert,    then 


In  his  letter  of  Feb.  6,  19(19.  The  incident  occurred  while 

Lincoln  confirmed  the  truth  of  a  group  of  passengers  were 

the  story,  but  corrected  some  late  at  night  purchasing  their 

minor  details.  Although  Booth  sleeping  cur  places  from  the 

had    said    that    Lincoln    had  conductor  who  stood  on  the 


station   platform   at    the   en- 
trance of  the  car 

Tile  platform  was  about  the 
height  of  the  car  floor,  ami 
there  was  iff  course  .1  narrow 
space  helween  the  platform 
ami  the  car  boil)  There  u;i.- 
sfinc  crowding,  and  I  tup 
pencd  In  be  pressed  l>\ 
against  the  car  bod\  ,1  /  ... 
waiting  /in  turn 


In  this  situation  the 
•gun  in  nun  r  an,/  /• 
uiiniii  I  was  in  isted  <>. 


It: 


Hi. 


icel.  and  li.nl  dropped  sou,; 
what,  with  feel  downward 
inln  the  open  space,  ami  was 
personally  helpless,  when  ni\ 
coal  collar  was  rigorously 
seized  unit  I  wns  quiekl,\ 
pulled  u/i  .mil  mil  In  .1  seem, 
looting  mi  the  platform. 

I  pun  turning  In  tiuinti  m\ 
rescuer  I  s.iw  il  was  Kdwin 
Hootll,  whose  lute  11.;.-  .,/ 
•  nurse  11  ell  known  In  me,  ami 
I  expresseil  in\  gratitude  In 
/inn.  .111,1  111  doing  .-,'.  edict 
him  In  name. 

Some  biographers  of  the 
Lincoln    family    have    placed 

tile  111,  ideal  in  IM;:;  w  hen 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  was 
working  00  his  bachelor  ,,l 
arts  degree  al  Harvard  hiu 
versify  1  I  Mill  I  si,  I  1,  w  lule 
others  say  it  happened  in  I  KIM 
when  he  was  attending  Har- 
vard Law  School  (where  he 
remained  only  about  lour 
months ). 

As  the  definite  year  is  uni 
leal,  so  too  1:,  an  answer  lo  the 
question    ol    whether    Roberl 
told  Ins  rather  ol  this  incident 

Booth's  account  reveal: 
that    two  weeks  after  the   in 

rideul.    he,    Booth,    received    a 

letter    from    General     Adam 
Badeau    wh,,    irienlioned    thai 
Itobei  I     had    told    him    abool  ' 
how  his  hie  had  hen  saved  l>\ 
Booth 

It  was  also  said  that  the 
memory  ol  this  rescue  gave 
Kdwin  Booth  some  comlorl  in 
the  troubled  times  that  fol- 
lowed the  assassination  of 
Lincoln's  father  al  the  hand  of 
Edwin's  brother.  John  Wilkes 
Booth  Kditor's  Note:  This 
article  was  published  with 
bibliography  in  Illinois  His- 
tory Magazine,  February  1989 
issue. 
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Edwin  Booth  Saved  Robert  Todd  Lincoln's  Life 

A  Lincoln  family  incident  during  the  Civil  War  became  a  remarkable  snippet  of  assassination  lore. 

By  Jason  Emerson 

In  the  140  years  since  the  Lincoln  assassination,  innumerable  myths,  legends  and  astonishing  statements  have  been 
circulated  about  the  "crime  of  the  century."  One  of  the  latter  featured  the  type  of  clever  word  game  that  Americans 
have  lona  relished:  "Booth  saved  Lincoln's  life."  The  statement  is  true,  but  the  incident  to  which  it  refers  did  not 
involve  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  assassin,  John  Wilkes  Booth.  Instead  it  refers  to  Edwin  Booth,  John 
Wilkes'  older  brother,  and  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  the  president's  only  child  to  reach  maturity.  Just  as  intriguing  as 
the  suggestion  imbedded  in  the  word  game,  however,  is  the  episode's  transformation  as  it  appeared  in  publications 
from  1893  to  1979. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  was  the  eldest  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Lincoln's  four  sons.  A  17-year-old  student  at  Harvard 
when  the  Civil  War  began,  he  spent  the  majority  of  the  war  years  at  college.  Much  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
president,  his  mother  refused  to  allow  him  to  enlist.  In  February  1865,  Robert  joined  General-in-Chief  Ulysses  S. 
Grant's  staff  as  a  captain  and  assistant  adjutant  general  of  volunteers.  He  stayed  with  Grant  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
accompanying  him  to  Washington  on  April  13,  1865.  The  next  day  he  spent  two  hours  with  his  father,  telling  him 
of  his  experiences  in  the  army,  which  included  witnessing  Robert  E.  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 
That  night,  he  chose  not  to  accompany  his  parents  to  Ford's  Theatre  to  watch  a  production  of  Our  American 
Cousin.  It  was  a  decision  he  soon  came  to  regret. 

Edwin  Booth  born  in  1833,  was  the  second  oldest  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth's  three  sons.  Junius  was  considered  by 
many  to  be  among  the  finest  Shakespearean  actors  of  his  day.  While  John  Wilkes  was  a  competent  actor  who 
played  to  good  reviews,  Edwin  was  also  regarded  as  one  of  the  19th  century's  great  Shakespearean  actors.  His  most 
famous  part  was  Hamlet,  which  he  portrayed  more  often  than  any  other  actor  before  or  since,  including  a  run  ot 
1 00  consecutive  nights.  In  1 862  Edwin  became  manager  of  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre  m  New  York  City,  where 
he  presented  highly  acclaimed  Shakespearean  productions. 

But  Edwin  and  his  brother  John  were  not  close,  chiefly  because  Edwin  was  a  Unionist 
and  Lincoln  supporter  while  John  was  a  rabid  secessionist.  Edwin  once  wrote  of  his 
brother:  "That  he  was  insane  on  that  one  point  [secession]  no  one  who  knew  him  well 
can  doubt.  When  I  told  him  that  I  had  voted  for  Lincoln's  reelection  he  expressed 
deep  regret,  and  declared  his  belief  that  Lincoln  would  be  made  king  of  America;  and 
this,  I  believe,  drove  him  beyond  the  limits  of  reason." 

Fate  brought  Lincoln  and  Booth  together  in  a  train  station  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Civil  War.  At  the  time  Robert  was  on  a  holiday  from  Harvard,  traveling 
from  New  York  to  Washington,  D.C.,  while  Booth  was  on  his  way  to  Richmond,  Va., 
with  his  friend,  John  T.  Ford  (owner  of  Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington).  The  exact  date 
of  the  encounter  is  unknown,  although  Robert  consistently  recalled  it  as  having 
occurred  in  1 863  or  1 864. 

Robert  Lincoln  wrote  the  most  succinct  account  of  the  incident  in  a  1909  letter  to 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editor  of  The  Century  Magazine,  who  asked  him  to  verify 
that  the  episode  actually  took  place: 


Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  the  first 
child  born  to  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln, 
spent  most  of  the  war  years  at 
Harvard  College  but  joined 
General-in-Chief  Ulysses  S. 
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Grant's  staff  early  in  1865 
(Library  of  Congress) 


The  incident  occurred  while  a  group  of  passengers  were  late  at  night 
purchasing  their  sleeping  car  places  from  the  conductor  who  stood  on  the 
station  platform  at  the  entrance  of  the  car.  The  platform  was  about  the  height  of 
the  car  floor,  and  there  was  of  course  a  narrow  space  between  the  platform  and  the  car  body.  There 
was  some  crowding,  and  I  happened  to  be  pressed  by  it  against  the  car  body  while  waiting  my  turn.  In 
this  situation  the  train  began  to  move,  and  by  the  motion  I  was  twisted  off  my  feet,  and  had  dropped 
somewhat,  with  feet  downward,  into  the  open  space,  and  was  personally  helpless,  when  my  coat  collar 
was  vigorously  seized  and  I  was  quickly  pulled  up  and  out  to  a  secure  footing  on  the  platform.  Upon 
turning  to  thank  my  rescuer  I  saw  it  was  Edwin  Booth,  whose  face  was  of  course  well  known  to  me, 
and  I  expressed  my  gratitude  to  him,  and  in  doing  so,  called  him  by  name. 


Months  after  the  incident,  in  1865,  Booth  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  Colonel  Adam  Badeau,  then 
serving  as  an  officer  on  Grant's  staff.  Lincoln  had  related  the  story  of  the  rescue  to  Badeau  while  they 
were  stationed  at  City  Point,  Va.,  and  Badeau  supposedly  offered  Booth  his  compliments  for  having 
performed  such  a  deed. 

According  to  one  Booth  biographer,  Robert's  superior,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  also  wrote  to  Booth  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  heroism.  Grant  not  only  praised  Booth's  quick  actions  but  also  said  that  if  he  could  ever  serve  Edwin,  he 
would  gladly  do  so.  Edwin  reportedly  replied  that  when  Grant  was  in  Richmond,  the  actor  would  perform  for  him 
there. 

While  the  rescue  clearly  seemed  significant  to  Robert  at  the  time,  there  is  no  existing  evidence  that  he  ever  told  his 
parents  about  it.  This  may  not  be  too  surprising,  given  that  he  and  his  father  were  not  particularly  close.  The 
president,  Robert  may  have  assumed,  had  enough  worries. 


Edwin  Booth,  older  brother  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth  and  son  of 
actor  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  was 
considered  one  of  the  great 
American  Shakespearean  actors 
of  the  19th  century.  (Library  of 
Congress) 


Perhaps  the  eldest  son  also  feared  his  mother's  reaction  to  the  story.  Mary  Lincoln 
was  a  fragile,  even  unstable,  woman,  especially  after  the  death  of  the  Lincolns'  third 
son,  Willie,  in  1862.  In  fact,  Mary  had  some  hysterical  episodes  even  when  Robert 
was  little.  When  the  boy  was  about  3  years  old,  he  went  out  to  the  family  privy  and 
put  some  lime  in  his  mouth.  Mary,  terrified,  ran  out  into  the  street  screaming,  "Bobbie 
will  die!  Bobbie  will  die!"  Neighbors  came  to  the  rescue  and  soon  washed  out  the 
boy's  mouth. 

On  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  April  14,  1 865,  Robert  was  at  the  White  House 
visiting  with  his  friend  John  Hay,  the  president's  private  secretary.  When  Robert 
heard  that  his  father  had  been  shot,  he  rushed  to  the  Peterson  house,  where  his  father 
had  been  carried,  and  remained  until  the  president  died. 


Robert  Lincoln's  life  was  apparently  forever  darkened  by  that  night,  not  only  by  the 
loss  but  also  by  the  belief  that  he  might  have  saved  his  father's  life  if  he  had  attended 
the  play.  His  close  friend  in  later  years,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  recounted  in  his 
memoir  that  the  president's  son  never  forgave  himself  for  his  absence.  As  the 
youngest  member  of  the  presidential  party,  Robert  would  have  sat  at  the  back  of  the  box,  closest  to  the  door.  He 
reportedly  told  Butler  that,  had  he  been  present,  "Booth  would  have  had  to  deal  with  him  before  he  could  have  shot 
the  president." 


As  for  Edwin  Booth,  the  assassination  almost  destroyed  him.  In  one  foul  instant  he 
lost  his  younger  brother,  the  prestige  of  his  family  name  and  his  president.  The  day 
after  the  assassination,  Edwin  wrote  to  Adam  Badeau  and  wrung  out  his  feelings  on 
recent  events,  lamenting  the  "beautiful  plans"  he  had  had  for  the  future,  all  "blasted 
now." 


In  a  letter  written  the  same  day  to  Henry  C.  Jarrett,  manager  of  the  Boston  Theater, 
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Booth  called  that  April  I  5  the  most  distressing  day  of  his  life  and  added,  "The  news 
of  the  morning  has  made  me  wretched  indeed,  not  only  because  I  have  received  the 
unhappy  tidings  of  the  suspicions  of  a  brother's  crime,  but  because  a  good  man  and  a 
most  justly  honored  and  patriotic  ruler  has  fallen  in  an  hour  of  national  joy  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin." 

According  to  Booth's  friend  William  Bispham,  the  events  of  that  1865  Good  Friday 
brought  Edwin  Booth  "stricken  to  the  ground,"  and  it  was  only  the  love  of  his  friends 
that  "saved  him  from  madness."  Bispham  and  another  Booth  friend,  Thomas  Aldritch, 
took  turns  staying  close  to  the  brooding  actor,  afraid  that  if  he  did  not  go  insane  he 
might  resume  drinking  liquor,  which  he  had  given  up  in  1863. 

There  were  only  two  things  that  gave  Edwin  Booth  comfort  and  helped  him  persevere    gwin  Booth^Hamiet^ca 
through  that  terrible  time:  writing  his  autobiography,  which  he  began  in  the  form  of 

letters  to  his  daughter  Edwina,  and,  as  he  told  Bispham,  the  knowledge  that  he  had  saved  the  slain  president's  son 
from  severe  injury  or  death  on  that  train  station  platform. 

While  Edwin  eventually  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  assassination,  the  Booth  name  was  to  some  extent 
indelibly  tainted  by  the  youngest  brother's  deed.  Bispham  related  that  one  New  York  newspaper  predicted  none  of 
the  Booth  clan  would  ever  be  permitted  to  perform  on  any  American  stage  again.  For  a  time  Edwin  feared  to  leave 
his  house  during  the  daytime.  The  assassination,  as  well  as  the  universal  vilification  of  his  family,  led  Edwin  to 
retire  from  acting  for  nearly  a  year. 

The  story  of  Robert's  rescue  by  Booth  seemed  such  an  ironic  coincidence  that  a  number  of  people  who  heard  the 
tale  decided  to  record  it  for  posterity  --  with  varying  degrees  of  factuality.  While  Booth  himself  never  actually 
wrote  about  the  incident,  Robert  Lincoln  penned  at  least  three  separate  narratives  of  the  episode  and  spoke  of  it  at 
least  twice. 

Lincoln  first  told  the  story  to  Badeau  when  they  were  both  serving  on  Grant's  staff. 
Badeau  subsequently  corresponded  with  Booth  about  the  incident.  Two  19th-century 
accounts  of  the  rescue  were  written  in  1893,  the  year  of  Booth's  death. 

An  article  in  the  Boston  Morning  Journal,  reporting  on  Booth's  funeral,  contains  the 
first  known  printed  narrative  of  the  rescue:  "At  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  it  happened  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Booth  were  waiting  for  a  train.  Neither  was  aware  of  the  other's 
presence.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  strayed  on  a  switching  track.  An  engine  came  along,  and 
he  would  have  undoubtedly  been  struck  and  probably  killed  had  not  Mr.  Booth,  with 
a  quick  movement,  pushed  him  out  of  harm's  way." 

The  article,  which  does  not  reveal  its  source,  is  grossly  inaccurate.  It  would,  however, 
serve  not  only  as  the  first  recorded  narrative  of  the  event  but  also  as  the  basis  for  a 
much  later  narrative,  written  in  1919,  that  would  be  even  more  fictitious  and  absurd. 

The  second  1893  narrative  was  Bispham's,  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Century  Magazine.  While  the  general 
events  --  when  checked  against  Lincoln's  narrative  --  are  correct,  there  are  some  minor  inaccuracies  that  can  easily 
be  explained  as  mistaken  recollections  30  years  after  the  event. 

Between  1865  and  1908,  only  the  two  narratives  of  the  incident  were  published,  both  focusing  on  Booth.  Between 
1909  and  1979  there  were  1 1  narratives  of  the  incident  published,  all  of  them  centered  on  the  fact  that  the  man 
saved  was  the  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  increased  interest  and  shift  of  focus  occurred  because  Lincoln's  place 
in  American  memory  changed. 


Robert  Todd  Lincoln  at  dedication 
ceremonies  for  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington  in  1922. 
(Library  of  Congress) 
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From  1875  to  1908,  Lincoln  stood  second  to  George  Washington  in  terms  of  presidential  greatness.  But  a  turning 
point  in  Lincoln's  historical  reputation  came  during  the  centennial  year  of  his  birth,  1909.  The  centennial  rites, 
coupled  with  the  fading  numbers  of  the  Civil  War  generation,  many  of  whom  had  hated  Lincoln  and  his  vigorous 
nationalism,  boosted  Lincoln  to  the  top  of  the  presidential  list.  The  resulting  glorification  of  Lincoln  was  reflected 
in  the  voluminous  writings  about  him,  his  family,  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 

In  1909  the  quintessential  narrative  of  Booth's  rescue  of  Robert  Lincoln  was  published  in  The  Century  Magazine. 
The  article,  titled  "Edwin  Booth  and  Lincoln,"  focused  on  Edwin  Booth's  reaction  to  the  news  of  the  assassination 
and  quoted  his  letter  to  Badeau  in  which  he  lamented  his  "blasted"  plans.  The  story  included  a  synopsis  of 
Bispham's  1893  reminiscence  and  also  included  excerpts  of  Robert  Lincoln's  letter  to  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
explaining  the  incident. 

In  1917  Abraham  Lincoln  biographer  Isaac  Markens,  with  whom  Robert  had  a  continuing  correspondence,  asked 
Robert  to  verify  the  Booth  incident.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  indication  of  where  Markens  heard  or  read  about  the 
story.  Lincoln  responded  that  it  was  true  and  said  the  letter  recounting  it  as  published  in  the  The  Century  Magazine 
in  1909  was  "exactly  correct,  for  I  remember  writing  it." 

The  following  year,  Commodore  E.C.  Benedict,  a  friend  and  traveling  companion  of  Booth's,  corresponded  with 
Robert  Lincoln  and  asked  for  verification  of  the  rescue  story  as  told  to  him  by  Booth.  Benedict  wrote  about  the 
incident  in  Valentine's  Manual  of  Old  New  York  in  1922. 

Lincoln's  response  to  Benedict's  letter,  dated  February  17,  1918,  is  the  most  comprehensive  narrative  of  the 
incident  that  the  reticent  Lincoln  ever  wrote.  The  description  of  the  actual  incident  is  very  similar  to  the  Gilder 
letter,  but  here  the  president's  son  clarified  the  level  of  actual  danger  he  had  faced  when  he  fell.  After  Booth  pulled 
him  to  his  feet  on  the  platform,  Lincoln  wrote,  "The  motion  of  the  train  had  stopped,  for  it  was  only  a  movement  of 
a  few  feet  and  not  for  a  start  on  its  journey."  This  makes  it  clear  that  Robert  was  neither  facing  an  oncoming  train 
nor  about  to  be  crushed  by  a  moving  locomotive.  Instead,  he  was  in  momentary  jeopardy  while  the  stationary  train 
moved  a  few  feet.  This  is  not  the  danger  of  horrible  and  imminent  death  that  the  legends  surrounding  the  story 
have  come  to  convey.  Robert  wrote  to  Benedict  that  he  was  "probably  saved  by  [Booth]  from  a  very  bad  injury  if 
not  something  more." 

One  year  after  Benedict's  correspondence  with  Lincoln,  in  1919  the  Harrodsburg  (Ky.)  Democrat  printed  an 
article  that  purported  to  recite  the  rescue  story.  The  reporter  quoted  the  story  firsthand  from  "a  member  of  a  group 
of  gossips,"  who  maintained  that  he  was  on  the  platform  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  when  the  incident  occurred.  The 
gossip  said  he  saw  a  "distinguished  looking  and  heavy-set  man"  pacing  back  and  forth  on  the  track  "as  if  in  deep 
meditation."  The  train  then  approached,  unnoticed  by  the  man,  and  that's  when  Booth  jumped  from  the  platform 
and  jerked  him  by  the  collar  off  the  track.  "The  two  men  rolled  down  the  slight  embankment  and  landed  in  a  mud 
puddle.  The  great  actor  was  none  too  soon,  for  a  moment  after  they  rolled  from  the  track  the  wheels  passed  over 
the  spot  where  the  unconscious  stranger  had  stood."  The  gossip  wondered  if  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  "the  secretary  of 
war,"  was  ever  aware  that  it  was  Edwin  Booth  who  saved  him. 

This  version  of  the  tale  is  so  flagrantly  fictional  that  anyone  who  knows  the  true  story  can't  help  but  laugh  — 
anyone  except  perhaps  Robert  Lincoln.  When  his  aunt,  Emilie  Todd  Helm,  with  whom  Robert  corresponded  nearly 
his  entire  adult  life,  saw  the  article,  she  mailed  it  to  him  and  asked  if  it  were  true.  Robert  responded:  "The  headline 
states  a  fact. 

Every  clause  in  the  article  is  an  untruthful  invention.... The  teller  of  the  story  as  an  eyewitness  is  simply  a  liar,  who 
had  in  some  way  heard  of  an  event  which  justified  the  headline  and  wished  to  make  himself  interesting  on  some 
occasion."  Two  days  after  Robert's  death  in  1926,  an  Albany,  N.Y.,  newspaper  published  the  final  account  Robert 
Lincoln  gave  of  his  rescue  by  Booth.  The  story  quotes  the  head  of  the  manuscript  department  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Charles  A.  Moore,  who  "disclosed  yesterday"  the  Robert  Lincoln-Edwin  Booth  incident  "based  on  the 
first-hand  information  given  him  by  Robert  Todd  Lincoln"  during  their  many  conferences  on  the  library's  acquiring 
Abraham  Lincoln's  papers  from  Robert. 
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Over  the  next  20  years,  three  Booth  biographers  -  Richard  Lockridge,  Stanley  Kimmel  and  Eleanor  Ruggles  - 
mentioned  the  rescue,  all  adding  their  individual  exaggerations,  mostly  hyperbole  about  Booth's  derring-do  as 
rescuer.  The  Journal  of  the  Illinois  Stale  Historical  Society  debuted  its  Lincolniana  section  in  1948  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  Robert  Lincoln-Edwin  Booth  incident,  while  the  lone  book-length  biography  of  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  originally  published  in  1969,  briefly  mentions  the  incident  and  quotes  Lincoln's  1909  description  of  it. 

In  1957  a  popular  periodical  titled  Coronet  repeated  the  story  as  action-adventure,  full  of  suspense  and  drama,  but 
lailed  to  mention  it  was  based  on  fact.  That  story  begins  with  Edwin  Booth  living  in  seclusion,  "shocked  and  ' 
sickened"  by  the  assassination  with  his  only  consolation  "in  this,  his  darkest  hour...a  letter  he  clutched  in  his  hand." 
The  story  then  describes  the  rescue  fairly  accurately,  but  with  little  dashes  of  drama.  In  this  account,  Booth 
"rushed"  onto  the  platform  to  catch  the  train.  The  train  "started  with  a  jolt."  Edwin  Booth,  "momentarily  thrown  off 
balance.,  .recovered  himself  to  see  with  horror"  that  a  well-dressed  young  man  had  lost  his  footing  and  fallen 
between  the  station  platform  and  the  moving  train.  "Holding  to  a  handrail,  Booth  reached  down,  grabbed  him  by 
the  collar  and  pulled  him  back  to  safety." 

The  letter  of  consolation  clutched  in  Booth's  hand  is  revealed  in  the  end  to  be  the  one  written  by  Badeau,  informing 
Booth  of  the  identity  of  the  man  he  had  saved.  Booth  forgot  about  the  letter  and  the  incident  until  the  night  of  the 
assassination.  "For,  while  a  Booth  had  taken  a  Lincoln  life,  it  revealed  that  another  Booth  had  saved  one.  The 
young  man  had  been  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  -  the  President's  son." 

The  final  published  narrative  of  the  incident,  in  a  1979  issue  of  American  History  Illustrated,  is  an  amalgamation 
of  previous  narratives,  with  nothing  new  added. 

The  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  only  briefly  halted  Edwin  Booth's  acting  career.  He 
retired  from  the  stage  for  eight  months,  returning  on  January  3,  1 866,  in  the  role  of  Hamlet  at  the  Winter  Garden 
Theatre.  Reviews  of  his  return  performance  were  unanimous,  not  only  in  their  praise  of  his  acting  but  also  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  audience's  ecstatic  reaction.  The  New  York  Times  said  that  when  Booth  appeared  on  stage 
during  Act  1,  Scene  2,  "the  applause  extended  from  the  parquet  to  the  dome.  There  was  not  a  solitary  dissentient 
voice  to  the  manly  welcome  which  every  decent  person  knew  ought  to  be  extended  to  him."  The  New  York  World 
concurred,  reporting  that  when  Booth  appeared  on  stage,  "The  men  stamped,  clapped  their  hands,  and  hurrahed 
continuously;  the  ladies  rose  in  their  seats  and  waved  a  thousand  handkerchiefs;  and  for  a  full  five  minutes  a  scene 
of  wild  excitement  forbade  the  progress  of  the  play." 

Ironically,  two  weeks  before  that  triumphant  return  to  the  public  eye,  Booth  had  written  to  his  friend  Emma  Carey 
that  ''public  sympathy  notwithstanding,"  he  would  have  renounced  acting  altogether  were  it  not  for  his  huge  debts 
and  "my  sudden  resolve  to  abandon  the  heavy,  aching  gloom  of  my  little  red  room,  where  I  have  sat  so  long 
chewing  my  heart  in  solitude." 

In  1 868-69  Booth  built  his  own  theater  -  Booth's  Theater  -  at  the  corner  of  23rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York  and  organized  a  company  that  produced  Shakespearean  plays  with  great  success  for  a  time.  After  going 
bankrupt  and  losing  his  theater  in  1874,  he  rebounded  and  helped  form  the  Players'  Club,  a  gathering  place  for 
actors  and  other  eminent  men  at  his  residence  in  Grammercy  Park,  N.Y.,  in  1888.  He  died  in  1893. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  while  generally  regarded  as  having  lived  forever  in  his  father's  shadow,  achieved  much  in 
his  own  right.  He  served  as  secretary  of  war  under  President  James  A.  Garfield,  minister  to  England  under 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  and  president  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company.  Republican  Party  leaders  often 
mentioned  the  martyred  president's  son  as  a  potential  presidential  candidate. 

Lincoln  and  Booth  never  corresponded  about  the  incident  at  the  train  station,  yet  neither  ever  forgot  it.  Booth 
frequently  mentioned  the  event  to  friends,  some  of  whom  -  as  we  have  seen  -  wrote  about  it.  Lincoln  himself 
wrote  and  spoke  about  the  incident  numerous  times,  including  his  1918  letter  to  Benedict,  in  which  he  wrote,  "I 
never  again  met  Mr.  Booth  personally,  but  I  have  always  had  most  grateful  recollection  of  his  prompt  action  on  my 
behalf." 
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A  HAGAZET 


(no  date) 


WHO    WAS     HE? 


Abe's  Son  and 

the  Man  of  Mystery      %*£. 

BY    JAMES    ALDREDGE 


Call  him  the  Man  of  Mystery — 
if     you     choose.     Probably     no 
American      citizen,     enjoying     wide 
fame,  ever  became  more  strangely  involved  in  the  skein  of 
events  that  fate  spun  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  family. 

On  a  day  in  the  year  1864,  in  the  Jersey  City  railroad 
station,  a  crowded  train  was  pulling  away  from  the  platform 
when  Robert  Lincoln,  son  of  the  President,  jumped  aboard. 
As  the  cars  jolted  forward,  the  young  man  suddenly  lost 
his  balance.  In  another  moment  he  might  have  been  flung 
between  the  wheels  and  been  crushed  to  death. 

But,  just  in  a  nick  of  time,  a  strong  arm  reached  out  and, 
grabbing  him  by  the  coat  collar,  saved  him  from  falling. 
His  rescuer?  It  was  the  Man  of  Mystery. 
"Whew!     That    was    a    close    call!"    exclaimed    young 
Lincoln  »  » 

He  looked  up  at  the  man's  handsome  features  and 
recognized  him  instantly.  Everybody  who  knew  anything 
about  the  American  stage  of  that  day  would  have  known 
who  this  gentleman  was. 

Robert  Lincoln  poured  out  his  thanks.  In  less  than  a  week 
there  came  a  letter  to  his  rescuer  from  the  War  Department 
at  Washington.  It  contained  an  official  expression  of  gratitude 
for  having  saved  the  President's  son. 
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